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that do not show on the isobaric charts. He takes a map
of the United States, and puts in all the wind-arrows
without any isobars. Very often he finds some large
areas swept by a generally southerly wind, and others by
a generally northerly wind, and he draws lines to mark
out the tracts of country where these currents meet, and
where they diverge. Then he finds that there are always
local rains over the first areas, and rarely any over the
latter. This would undoubtedly point to local vertical
whirls between the meeting currents as the source of rain.
Whether this is universally the case, or whether the
conditions of all rains could be analyzed into small Y's
or secondaries if the isobars were constructed from stations
sufficiently close together, we cannot at present say.
The important thing is not to mix up all kinds of rain
together when we want to discuss general meteorological
problems.